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nical art of Chinese poetry with great devotion^ while
an extremely retentive memory enabled Mm to
quote in limitless profusion from the Classics and
commentators. His first appointment to the staff
of Tseng Kuo-fan l was undoubtedly the result and
fitting reward of his industry and intelligence. Up
to this point he had made his mark by sheer force
of ability and the will-power to succeed ; at the same
time, the very fervour of his classical education made
him and left him in all respects an orthodox sang-pur
mandarin, ignorant of all things that lay beyond
the range of the stereotyped curriculum of Chinese
scholarship. He possessed some knowledge of mathe-
matics and rudimentary ideas about astronomy,
but the bulk of his learning was derived from the
unfruitful field of Confucian literature, and consisted
of prehistoric platitudes concerning the art of govern-
ment, of wise quips and saws of the ancients applied
to social economy and ceremonial precedents. As
a writer, he was never a trenchant essayist like his
famous colleague and rival Chang CMh-tung; his
memorials and despatches were chiefly distinguished
by their lucidity and by a certain quality of directness
unusual in Chinese State-papers. But for all his
intelligence and energy he entered official life, like
every other mandarin of his generation, in complete
ignorance of the vital facts and forces which were
then steadily converging upon China to overthrow
her hoary traditions of complacent superiority. It
was given to him to learn more quickly than any of
his colleagues that neither artistic penmanship nor

1 Tseng Kuo-fan, the greatest Chinese statesman of the day, was at tMa
time at the head of loyal levies which he had raised in Hunan, nucleus of
the Imperialist forces ol the Central Provinces.